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well disciplined army of about 25,000 strong. Their value as
soldiers was soon demonstrated in the battles which.they
fought and won against the Mahdists in the Sudan.

But no sooner had the Sudan been restored than the army
relapsed into a state of impotence which made the Egyptian
army a mockery. Military cadets were often uncertificated.
There was no college in which to qualify as staff officers.
Military missions from Egypt to Europe were stopped. The
equipment of the army was lacking in every respect and left
much to be desired. The number of the forces decreased from
about 23,000 in 1900 to about 12,000. The army remained
within the region of 10,000 to 16,000 until the new era of
complete independence opened in 1937, when improvements
in the equipment began, and the number rose to about 42,000
in 1940. English officers were dispensed with, but an English
military mission continued to assist the military authorities
in their efforts to regenerate the army.

It must, however, be asserted that the spirit of devotion and
discipline which pervaded the new army since its inception
has always been remarkable. The old differences between
Egyptian and Circassian officers that ruined the army during
the pre-Occupation period were levelled and done away with
for ever. They all became Egyptians, united by the strong
bonds of nationality, language and aspirations.

In their internal administrative reforms, the English suc-
ceeded in principle but failed in details. Whereas in the
reform of the law courts the English came to the conclusion
that Egyptians with a sprinkling of a few European judges
should form the mainstay of judicial authority, it was a pity
that in reforming the internal administration with its per-
manent contact with the people, they should insist on degrad-
ing the mudirs and shaking their authority in the sight of their
fellow countrymen by holding fast to the system of provincial
English inspectors. It was obvious that, once the mudirs were
well chosen from among qualified Egyptians of irreproachable
character, there was no ground whatever for keeping English
inspectors in the provinces to demonstrate daily to the in-
habitants that they were strangers in their own houses!

The rivalry between mudirs and inspectors, and the grudge
which the former bore to the latter, could not fail to breed that